i8 A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY
armed rising in the west, which was completely crushed in the
last battle ever fought on English soil, at Sedgemoor. Ostens-
ibly as a consequence of this insurrection, the army was
increased to 30,000 men by the addition to it of eleven new
regiments of foot and eight of horse ; but this measure in
reality served to cloak other and more sinister designs on the
part of the King, who, himself a devout Catholic, hoped by the
aid of the army to secure, if not supremacy, at least toleration
in England for his faith. In this matter he was completely at
variance with the opinion not only of the mass of the English
people but even of the troops upon whom he relied. When
he endeavoured to secure their adhesion to his designs by
recruiting Irish Catholics into the more violently Protestant
regiments, he quickly lost what little hold he had upon the
affections of his soldiers. Thus when in 1688 William of
Orange, the Stadtholder of Holland, landed in the west and
marched on the capital, the higher officers went over to him
almost in a body, the regiments sent to oppose his advance
deserted or refused to fight, and James fled the country, leaving
the throne to his rival.
Although the fall of the last of the Stuart kings had been
largely, if not mainly, effected by the adhesion of the standing
army to the popular cause, the main legacy left by him, as far
as concerned the military policy of the country, was a consider-
able increase in the fear of all permanent forces as actual or
potential instruments of tyranny, which had been widespread
throughout the nation ever since Cromwell's days. Conse-
quently the new king, William III., whose main motive in
life was an implacable hostility to France, and who regarded
his newly acquired kingdom in the first place as an additional
asset in the conflict against that country, found Parliament
determined upon strictly limiting and defining his powers as
regards the raising and the control of the armed forces of the
Crown. In three Acts, the Bill of Rights, the Act of Settlement
and the Mutiny Act, the Houses, by taking under civil control
all questions of finance, administration and supply, and leaving
only the actual command to the King, secured a preponderat-
ing voice in all military matters save the actual conduct of
waa% Further, by making the Mutiny Act valid from year to
year, they ensured for themselves a means of averting any
possibility of using troops for the purposes of a coup d'etat.
This system of control, by which the army from a royal force
became a constitutional one, remained in being for over
150 years from the date of its first introduction.
Even at the very moment, however, when these Acts were
passed, the state of England, at war with France and faced